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mirror of GOD’S OWN GENTLEMAN. 


And so the question has been answered, point by points 
God’s answer. Who shall ascend r The man (or boy) of 
sterling character, sound metal that nngs true in four tones. 
He is conscientious, generous, modest, and honourable. 

The age of chivalry is past, said Burke a century ago. But 
is it ? Not while men like Gladstone and Gordon live in our 
memories— not while you have the heart to honour the boy 
who is true to his manhood. 

Our true chivalry is in the Christian boy or man ; and the 
link between the knight of old and the Christian of to-day is 
just that “ grand old name of gentleman. 

We of the household of God are sworn to the chivalry of 
Heaven, knights and squires of the Holy Ghost ; bound to be 
gentle as He is gentle, and these four points of a gentle 
knight are packed into a phrase of St. Paul’s — “ Being true 
in love.” Being true in love (he says) grow up into Christ, 
Who is the Head. It is a matter of growth. Don’t lose 
heart if you cannot be all at once what you want to be. It is 
easy to admire, but, oh ! so hard to follow. 

And so Our Lord, when He had ascended, sent His Spirit 
to help us grow up through prayer unto Him, our Head in 
Heaven. 

There He is, out of sight but not out of touch. And here 
are we, pledged to fight under His banner. The bond 
between is the Holy Ghost : He is the Spirit of the Son of 
Man : manhood at its very best has been lifted to the Father’s 
side, and now brought in touch with us, by the Holy Ghost 
and His ministries in the Church. 

Yes, there is our knightly order — the Order of the Holy 
Spirit : was ever so grand a chivalry, a knighthood so entire r 
Remember, knighthood means service : you must serve 
God and brother man — your motto “ Ich dien.” 

Chivalry means lordship : you must command, at least 
yourself— you need “ Hoch Mutli.” 

High spirit and reverent service — both come out here . 
they are at the back of those four points— Christ Himself 
behind those four points of the true man who is conscientious, 
generous, modest, and the soul of honour. “ Whoso doeth 
these things,” thus the psalm rises to its climax, “ shall 
never be moved, shall never fall.” 

Nothing can harm you, my boy, if you stand true to the 
highest and best you know. 


ON GALLS. 

B^ Miss C. Agnes Rooper. 

To most of our readers the name of “ gall ” is associated 
only with the familiar oak gall, or as it is popularly called, 
the oak apple. Tradition still lingers round this name, and 
in many parts of the country Oak Apple Day is kept in 
remembrance of King Charles’ leafy hiding-place. This 
time-honoured gall, however, is not the only one— indeed, 
the number of known species already amounts to 1,600 
families, and it is probable that fresh ones are still to be 
discovered. In fact, almost every variety of plant, shrub, 
or tree is the host of some parasite which may be termed 
a gall. The word gall is an old English one — galle, which 
with the French galle and Italian galla , are all derived from 
the Latin galla used by Pliny for these outgrowths in his 
natural history. Let us now consider what is meant by a 
gall. It may be described as an abnormal growth of some 
part of a plant, shrub, or tree, or a special excrescence ap- 
pearing on a member of one of these organisms. Naturalists 
have decided that these galls may be divided into two 
sections, viz., vegetable galls and insect galls, from the two 
different causes to which they owe their respective origins. 
We will consider first the vegetable galls. I hey are so 
called because they are the result of the effect of some 
fungus parasite which has drawn the nutiition destined or 
the plant or part of the plant on which it is situated to 
itself, thus growing and flourishing at the expense o its 
host. A common example may frequently be seen on 1 
trees and fir trees. It consists outwardly of a num 
bristling boughs springing from one branch t e ^or 
ternally of a small fungus. These boughs thus c os y 
together are so like a broom that the> ; have received i the 

name of witches’ brooms - witches 

brooms to perform their evil errand . « c i u bbing”of 
Sample to many gardeners is the so-ca - c f un gus, 

cabbages, a disease which, caused y a m lants after 

attacks their roots and eventuall) kills P 
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oroducinK an abnormal swelling sometimes as b.g as a man’s 
Tad On the foliage leaves of the Alpine rose a very prett 
specimen of this kind of galls is to be found I, is a 
pherical spongy body, which rises on a portion of the leaf, 
and is sometimes as big as a pea, sometimes the size of a 
cherry and sometimes that of an apple. It is yellow, but 
.cheeked like an apple, and hence its name, Alpine R ose 
Apple It is edible, but has not an agreeable flavour. Galls 
are to be found on the leaves of the mountain ash, pear tree, 
apple tree, medlar, and other trees of the apple tribe, some 
of which exhibit strange forms. The one on the medlar is 
like a tubercle furnished with horns. Its colour is yellow, 
but it is so small that to the naked eye it only looks like 
a yellow spot rising on the leaf. In some cases whole leaves 
of plants undergo the swelling of the kind described, and 
then they completely change in form. For example, the 
normal leaves of the sedum, so often seen on the thatched 
roofs of old cottages, called the house leek, are broad at the 
top and narrow at the bottom, and little more than twice as 
long as they are broad, The leaves of the same plant after 
they have been attacked by a certain fungus are seven times 
as long as they are broad, and linear in shape they stand 
t erect instead of flat, and are paler in colour than the ordinary 
onesA The ovaries of different fruit trees are also subject to 
various modifications through the effect of these gall parasites. 
An instance is that of the pocket or bladder plum, when 
the fruit produced from the ovary has the form of a rather 
curved pocket, and looks as if it had been powdered outside 
with flour. These false plums fall off the trees in May, and 
are eaten, but they have a sweet insipid taste. Various 
diseased growths on the stems and branches of trees and 
shrubs arc also to be ascribed to the influence of some species 
of these fungus galls, jbut it is impossible in a brief paper to 
enter into a detailed description of this wide subject, an 
therefore I pass on now from the vegetable galls to those 
produced by injects, known as gall-mites, gall-gnats, an 
gall-wasps, lhese insect galls are divided into simpl e £ a 
and compound galls. The simple galls are the outgrowths 
of but one part of a plant, the compound are composed 
several parts of a plant. Simple galls are again divi e 
into felt galls, mantle galls, and solid galls. The felt g a 
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ffrm cottony growths on the leaves ^ 

beam, horse chestnut, and bramble. ||The mantle gall is more 
interesting, as it is a more complicated structure. The 
mantle gall is a hollow structure of different outward 
forms, but always has a portion of the affected surface 
for its lining. It is a chamber formed by a growth around 
the place occupied by the insect. In the solid gall, on the 
other hand, some spot on the plant is pierced by the insect, 
and the eggs deposited in the tissues. The punctured spot 
forms a swelling with the larvae inside. In the mantle galls 
the cavity of the gall is in open communication with the air, 
and the insect can escape by an aperture; the solid galls 
possess no such opening, and the insect has to bore its way 
out. Mantle galls of various descriptions are to be found on 
the surfaces of the leaves of most shrubs and trees. Some 
which have a smooth shiny appearance may be found on the 
leaves of alders and limes, hairy ones on the bird cherry and 
viburnum or wayfaring tree, whilst on the elm there are often 
inflated ones covered with fine hairs like velvet. With 
regard to the solid galls, they are of the nature of swellings 
of limited size, produced by insects which pierce the tissue ot 
plants, and lay their eggs in the wound. In this way either 
the bark is alone injured, or the egg is inserted into the 
deeper wood. In both cases an active cell multiplication is 
enacted in the neighbourhood of the injury. Ihe cham er 
wall, where the larvae are deposited, generalh consists o 
three layers, first, a juicy thin one immediately surroun 
the egg, then a layer of hard cells, and fina y an ou e 
which surrounds the inner, like a skin. f rom 

gall pith furnishes the larvae with food when they emerge f om 

theiregg, and for this purpose 

tng substances. Ihe larvae, when ’ , curiously 

the food provided for them in its replaced almost at 

the cells which are thus demoli manv wavs so as to 

once. The outer hard layer is mo 1 e m ^ - n summe r, 
form a protection against the drying p j n t ^ e same 

against^the^attacks of birds "^^"ances, the 
way may be explained the use o deve i op ed in galls. 

Wd skins, and the furry coats, metho d of protection 

They all act as a protection. A h between fruits and 


is the external similarity which exist' 
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solid galls. The Alpine rose apple is an example, but th erP 
are very many others such as the galls produced on the male 
catkins of the oak, which are exactly of the form and shap e 
of the red currant, those on the foliage of the beech look like 
small plums, whilst some on plants belonging to the labiate 
family assume the form of stone fruits. I may here refer to a 
very familiar gall, viz., that found on the wild rose, and to 
which the name of “a pincushion ” has been given. It j s t ^ e 
production of the rose gall wasp. It is said that if one of 
these pincushions be laid under the pillow of a wakeful 
patient it induces sleep. Galls are not only produced on 
foliage leaves, but on flower leaves as well, and on these they 
act in many different ways, producing strange metamorphoses. 
In some flowers, instead of the normal red, blue, white, or 
yellow petals, green leaflets appear like foliage leaves, and 
in others the stamens are formed into leaves, and the flowers 
are called double. How the gall insects produce these alter- 
ations is still a puzzle to naturalists. So much has been 
observed that there is no marked alteration in the neighbour- 
hood of the deposited egg until the grub or larva leaves it 
and excretes a fluid substance. Then growing cells are 
formed adjacent to the larva, and these rapidly assume the 
various forms described. If the animal dies then this 
abnormal growth ceases. The structures known as galls 
have not the power of maintaining and multiplying them- 
selves, but when their task is ended they perish. Nor are 
t e metamorphoses they have effected on the plants continued 
m t eir progeny. The only change which is perhaps some- 
unes retained in the offspring is the metamorphosis of the 
amen s into petals, which has long been known as doubling, 
in th^ r a ^ S a ^° tbe f° rrnat i° n of fasciations or bundles 
!'fl 0ra enve J°P es » as in cabbages, where it is known as 
thprnl lhe chan & es produced by these gall-mites on 

orie-in V ut j on °f plants may, it has been suggested, be the 
new sneri Vari K tl0nS ^ n ^ ants > ar >d also sometimes of altogether 
of vails is 65 ' ° Ut aS yet bas not been proven. The subject 
few remarks Ti? lnterest i n £> and comprehensive one, but the 
in suvvesHn &Ve ma< ^ e u P°n them, may, I hope, be of use 
their S L V V° S ° me ° f my readers an additional interest in 

cur ous homP "f tUre ’ ^ Searchin S for a " d observing th6Se 

curious homes of our microscopic fellow-creatures. 


SUNDAY SCENES IN A SWEDISH HOME. 
By Mrs. Woods Baker. 

It is often difficult to retain for Sunday its sacred character, 
and make it at the same time an agreeable day for the 
children in a family. 

T he writer came suddenly one Sunday morning into the 
large pleasant dining-room of an isolated country home. 
The invalid father of the family had lingered over a late cup 
of coffee, while at the same time he had an eye over two of 
his li;tle children, amusing themselves near him. The heavy 
chairs, their only playthings, had been shoved this way and 
that as the whims of the children had prompted. Two railroad 
trains were formed at last, and then there was suddenly a 
collision and subsequent confusion. 

Perhaps the father did not approve of Sunday travelling, 
he at least made a compromise so far as to pleasantly take 
his seat in the midst of the disorder, on being invited to 
do so. When he was interrupted, he was sitting with a 
child on each knee, telling the little ones the story of the 
Good Shepherd seeking the lost lamb and bearing it home 
in his bosom. He had attentive listeners. Love had bound 
together teacher and scholars, and the dear “ old, old story 

was the subject of the lesson. 

Later in the day, the mother might have been seen wit 
all her children gathered about the piano or organ, while 
hymn after hymn was cheerily but reverently sung. Now 
and then her hands would rest motionless on the keys, while 
she explained the verses and drew attention to their suee 

lesson. .... j 

In the evening, time was found to gather the children and 
servants, to be presently taught of holy th.ngs, not quest oned 
from a book, with answers committed to memory to be 

perhaps glibly repeated wh |'® ^Wib°e well read or recited, 
Ihe explanation of passages of the J3ibie, wei 




